JAMES  DURHAM  AS  COURTIER 
AND  PREACHER 


By  the  Rev.  George  Christie,  D.D. 

I 

James  Durham  was  born  in  1622,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Durham  of 
Pitkerro  in  the  parish  of  Murroes,  between  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  a cadet 
of  the  ancient  house  and  family  of  Grange  Durham  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Monifieth.1  His  writing  in  the  writer’s  possession — “ Ja.  Dur- 
ham with  my  hand  1632  ” — at  the  age  of  ten  does  both  him  and  his 
master  credit,  and  is  an  index  to  his  early  development  and  love  of  books. 
After  a brief  period  of  study  at  St  Andrews  he  settled  down  as  a country 
gentleman  at  Easter  Powrie,  another  of  the  family  houses  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  married  a lady  of  his  own  name,  while  still  in  his 
twentieth  year. 

Although  some  of  his  forebears  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Reforming  cause,  young  Durham,  like  other  contemporaries  of  his  family, 
was  not  sympathetic  with  Covenanting  principles  or  vital  religion.  He 
was  grave,  upright  and  blameless  in  life,  contented  with  his  position  and 
influence  in  the  country,  and  satisfied  with  his  home,  his  children,  his 
books  and  his  estate,  but  “ through  Prejudice  of  Education,  he  did  not 
stand  well  affected  to  the  Presbyterian  Government.”  The  determining 
event  of  his  life,  however,  soon  came.  His  wife  and  her  mother  were 
both  very  pious  women,  and,  while  visiting  the  latter’s  house  of  Dun- 
tarvie  in  the  parish  of  Abercorn,  he  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them 
to  church  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  celebration  of  Communion. 
Ephraim  Melvill  of  Queensferry  was  the  preacher,  and  his  plain,  affec- 
tionate and  serious  words  fixed  Durham’s  attention  closely.  So  greatly 
was  he  impressed  that  he  required  no  cajoling  to  attend  next  day.  He 
rose  very  early  that  morning,  and  Melvil’s  action-sermon  from  1 Peter 
ii.  7 completed  the  impression  of  the  previous  day — “ in  the  hearing  of 
that  sermon  he  first  closed  with  Christ,  and  went  to  the  Lord’s  Table, 
and  took  the  seal  of  God’s  Covenant.” 

1 Much  of  the  information  given  here  is  derived  from  “ A Collection  of  some 
memorable  Things  ” in  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  Glasgow  edition  (1740)  of  his  Treatise 
concerning  Scandal. 
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A new  atmosphere  now  filled  Powrie  House.  The  young  laird  made 
no  secret  of  his  convictions  either  in  public  or  private,  was  zealous  in 
personal  devotion  and  conscientious  in  family  worship,  and  now  in- 
terested himself  keenly  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  His  studies  were 
increased  in  intensity  if  lessened  in  range,  and  he  added  a room  “ on  the 
head  of  the  stair  of  his  house  ” to  secure  the  necessary  quiet. 

This  somewhat  idyllic  life  of  studious  leisure  and  local  respect  was 
interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  war.  The  difference  between  King  and 
people  had  widened  rapidly  since  the  signing  of  the  National  Covenant 
in  1638,  and  when  England  subscribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
at  London  on  September  22,  1643,  Scottish  troops  moved  southwards 
to  aid  those  who  had  risen  against  the  King.  Durham  received  a com- 
mission, and  saw  service  under  Leslie  in  the  summer  of  1644.  In  January 
of  the  following  year  the  State  borrowed  from  “ James  Durham  of  Powrie  ” 
“ on  publick  surtie  ” the  sum  of  600  merks  or  £400  (Scots).1 

It  was  while  on  military  duty  that  he  received  what  seemed  to  him 
direct  guidance  as  to  his  future  course  of  life.  “ He  sometimes  acted 
more  like  a Minister  than  a Captain,  standing  on  the  Head  of  his  Company, 
and  giving  them  many  serious  Exhortations,  Advices  and  Counsels  for 
their  Souls,  and  prayed  before  them  so  powerfully  and  effectually,  that 
not  only  all  his  Company,  but  Strangers  who  passed  by  and  heard,  were 
greatly  affected  and  surprized,  looking  on  him  not  only  as  a good  Man, 
but  a great  Man,  in  whom  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was.” 

Before  going  into  action — probably  at  Marston  Moor,  July  2,  1644 — 
he  had  called  his  men  together  for  prayer,  when  David  Dickson,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  then  with  the  troops,  happened  to  ride  past. 
Observing  the  act  of  devotion,  Dickson  dismounted  and  joined  them, 
afterwards  calling  for  this  Cornelius-like  officer  and  conversing  with  him 
for  a little,  with  the  result  that  he  laid  a solemn  charge  upon  him  to 
serve  in  the  ministry  as  soon  as  his  soldiering  was  finished.  Durham 
himself  was  by  no  means  clear  as  to  doing  this,  but  later  events — “ two 
remarkable  Providences,”  a biographer  terms  them — removed  his  doubts. 
In  the  engagement  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  while  he  was  unhurt ; 
and  a little  later  a Royalist  soldier,  about  to  strike  him  down  with  his 
sword,  held  his  hand  for  a moment  to  ask  if  he  was  a priest — Durham’s 
grave  carriage,  his  black  clothes  and  band,  then  the  fashion  with  gentle- 
men, had  induced  the  question.  The  young  Scottish  officer  said  he  was, 
and  so  his  life  was  spared.  In  gratitude  he  vowed  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry. 

1 The  Army  of  the  Covenant  [S.H.S.],  p.  368. 
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II 

In  accordance  with  his  resolution,  Durham  proceeded  to  study  under 
Dickson  at  Glasgow.  Although  his  course  was  a short  one,  he  added  to 
his  former  knowledge  with  such  diligent  thoroughness  that  a contempo- 
rary enthusiastically  declared  : “He  might  have  been  a Professor  of 
Divinitie  in  any  universitie  in  Europe,”  and  certainly  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  his  published  works  shows  how  wide  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  his  scholarship  were  laid.  He  received  his  degree  on  May  i,  1647, 
and  was  licensed  on  the  18th  by  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine. 

Upon  Dickson’s  strong  recommendation  the  General  Session  of 
Glasgow  invited  Durham  to  preach  in  that  city.  His  marked  abilities 
impressed  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  and  he  was  presented  to  the 
Blackfriars  or  College  Church  on  September  22,  1647,  his  ordination  and 
admission  following  on  December  2.  Robert  Baillie  presided  and  preached, 
and  from  that  day  lived  in  close  association  with  Durham,  having  an 
extremely  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  learning.  The  South  Quarter 
of  the  city  was  put  under  his  pastoral  charge,  and  Durham’s  name  and 
affection  are  linked  henceforward  to  that  city. 

He  could  not  settle  to  his  work,  however,  until  he  had  arranged  his 
private  affairs  at  Powrie,  to  which  estate  he  had  succeeded  in  1643. 
Leaving  his  wife  and  family  in  Glasgow,  he  went  east  to  spend  a month 
in  Forfarshire.  He  preached  at  Dundee  to  a great  congregation  of  towns- 
folk and  neighbouring  gentry,  and  by  his  text  challenged  their  criticism 
and  reproved  their  curiosity.  On  the  next  two  Sundays,  at  Tealing  and 
Monifieth,  he  declared  his  message  again  with  marked  evangelical  fervour 
and  power,  but  before  he  preached  in  Murroes,  where  his  estate  was,  he 
was  recalled  by  an  express  to  Glasgow,  as  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill — 
probably  of  the  prevailing  pest.  Leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
friends,  he  hastened  west,  but  in  a few  days  she  passed  away. 

Ill 

More  than  one  of  Durham’s  forebears  had  served  the  Crown  in  public 
office.  His  grandfather  was  Clerk  of  Exchequer  to  James  VI  and 
Charles  I,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  his  father  succeeded  to  that 
trust,  afterwards  becoming  Director  of  the  Rolls  of  Exchequer,  but 
Cromwell  removed  him  owing  to  his  Royalist  sympathies.  This  heredi- 
tary connection  with  the  Crown,  his  piety,  his  gravity,  his  prudence,  and 
perhaps  his  youth  (he  was  but  28),  all  marked  out  the  Glasgow  divine 
as  eminently  suited  to  be  the  Church’s  representative  at  the  Court  of  the 
young  King. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  story  of  Charles’  coming  to  Scotland — 
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the  prolonged  negotiations  in  Holland,  Jersey,  and  again  in  Holland  with 
the  Commissioners  from  Kirk  and  State,  the  difficulties  they  had  in  secur- 
ing the  King’s  consent  to  their  terms  and  his  ultimate  signing  of  the 
Covenant,  his  landing  at  Speymouth  on  Sunday,  June  23,  1650,  and  his 
progress  southwards.  From  the  middle  of  February,  when  Durham 
sat  among  the  representatives  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  and  the 
Committee  of  Estates  to  consider  a Royal  Letter  from  Jersey,  he  was 
in  touch  with  all  that  was  going  forward.  The  two  bodies  were 
acting  in  concert,  and  even  when  the  Commission’s  deputation  numbered 
only  four  Durham  was  one  of  them.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  con- 
sideration of  letters  from  the  King  changed  to  the  preparation  of 
Addresses  to  be  made  to  him  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  further 
task  was  put  upon  Durham  of  considering  “ also  upon  all  things  necessarie 
for  the  securitie  of  the  Kingdome  at  this  tyme  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Sectaries  [i.e.  English  Independents]  and  the  secret  plotts  of 
Malignants,”  significant  of  the  cross-fire  they  were  bringing  upon  them- 
selves by  receiving  Charles,  the  Sectaries  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  a 
sovereign,  and  the  Malignants  chafing  at  his  Covenanting  bonds. 

So  soon  as  they  received  notice  of  his  landing,  the  Commission  of 
Assembly  appointed  a deputation  to  go  north  “to  congratulate  his 
happie  arrivall.”  These  were  “ Mr  David  Dicksone,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  Colledge  of  Edinburgh  ; Mr  James  Guthrie,  Mr  James  Durhame, 
Ministers  ; and  Mr  Robert  Burnet,  ruleing  Elder,”  and  their  orders  were 
to  greet  the  King  at  Aberdeen  or  wherever  they  met  him,  “ and  to 
deale  with  him  to  abandon  all  Malignant  company  and  fellowshipe,  that 
he  may  give  reall  proofe  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  evill  that  hath  corned 
to  him,  and  to  his  Fathers  house,  and  to  his  Kingdoms,  from  these  mens 
counsells,  and  that  he  purposes  from  henceforth  to  abandon  their 
principles  and  courses.”  For  this  purpose  the  deputation  was  to  join 
with  the  Church’s  Commissioners  who  had  accompanied  the  King  to 
Scotland,  and  with  the  Parliament’s  Representatives.  At  this  sederunt, 
too,  the  Assembly’s  Commission  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  national  acknowledgment  of  the  King,  appointing  a Committee  “to 
confer  with  the  Lords  of  Parliament  for  revising  the  order  of  the  King’s 
coronation,  that  all  superstitious  solemnities  therein  contained  may  be 
removed,”  and  Durham  was  further  named  to  this  Committee. 

Durham  and  his  colleagues  had  not  far  to  go,  meeting  the  King  at 
Falkland  Palace  on  July  6,  and  soon  after  we  find  him  officially  recognised 
as  “ the  King’s  minister.”  This  charge  properly  belonged  to  Robert 
Blair  of  St  Andrews,  but  owing  to  illness  and  accident  he  was  unable  to 
face  the  frequent  movements  of  the  little  Court,  and  “ he  had  also  begun 
to  have  scruples  about  ministers  meddling  in  civil  affairs  and  haunting 
courts,  which  might  be  better  spent  in  pastoral  and  ministerial!  work  at 
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home.”  The  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  ioth,  definitely 
appointed  Blair,  George  Hutchison  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  Commissioners  at  Breda,  and  James  Durham  to  attend  his  Majesty, 
but  only  the  last  is  found  in  regular  attendance.  Now  and  again  substi- 
tutes like  his  friend  Melvill  appeared  either  to  assist  him  or  to  relieve 
him,  but  the  chief  duty  of  ministering  to  the  Royal  Household  devolved 
upon  him.  He  acted  also  as  the  constant  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Commission,  met  and  consulted  with  frequent 
deputations  from  that  body  and  with  Committees  of  Parliament,  carried 
letters  from  and  to  the  King,  and  joined  in  the  discussions  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  when  meeting  near  the  Court,  or  when  he  was  sent  to 
it.  It  was  no  light  task  to  gain  the  Royal  confidence  without  forfeiting 
that  of  the  Church,  yet  that  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  attend- 
ance. Towards  the  end  of  July  Charles  was  at  Perth,  Dunfermline, 
Stirling  and  Leith  (where  he  reviewed  his  forces)  ; in  August  at  Dunferm- 
line, Perth  and  Stirling  again  ; and  after  the  woeful  defeat  of  his  army 
at  Dunbar  by  Cromwell  on  September  3,  resided  for  a time  at  Perth. 
Durham  appears  to  have  accompanied  him  through  most  of  these  wander- 
ings. The  Commission’s  conception  of  what  the  Royal  Household  should 
be  is  plain  from  their  desire  to  make  the  King’s  family  a “ distinct  con- 
gregation and  erect  a session  there  ” ! 

One  of  the  first  duties  put  upon  Durham  was  to  assist  in  procuring 
Charles’  signature  to  a Declaration  which  it  seemed  politic  to  issue, 
with  the  twofold  purpose  of  satisfying  those  Scots  who  doubted  his 
sincerity  in  signing  the  Covenant,  and  of  refuting  the  taunt  of  the  English 
Sectaries  that  the  son  was  full  of  the  prejudices  of  his  parents,  and  as 
much  a Malignant  as  they.  The  terms  of  the  projected  Declaration 
were  too  much  for  Charles,  compliant  as  he  sought  to  be  with  the  wishes 
of  these  stubborn  Scots,  his  masterful  friends  : he  would  not  submit  to 
dishonour  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  This  resistance  sur- 
prised the  deputation,  but  did  not  improve  the  position.  His  first  Council 
met  at  Dunfermline  on  the  13th  July,  and  advised  speedy  submission, 
while  the  Commission  met  in  the  West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  the  same 
afternoon,  and  drew  up  what  Baillie  himself  confessed  to  be  a " terrible 
Act,”  where  in  the  plainest  language  they  refused  to  own  the  King  and 
his  interests,  unless  “ with  a subordination  to  God,  and  so  farre  as  he 
ownes  and  prosecutes  the  Cause  of  God,  and  disclames  his  and  his 
fathers  opposition  to  the  Worke  of  God  and  to  the  Covenant,  and  like- 
wise all  the  enemies  thereof.”  Durham  is  said  by  a modern  historian 
to  have  had  a hand  in  drawing  up  this  document,  but  he  was  certainly 
not  present  that  afternoon  when  the  Commission  of  Assembly  adopted 
it.  The  threat  contained  here,  and  the  arrival  of  another  deputation,  led 
the  King  at  last  to  sign  the  desired  Declaration  slightly  modified,  although 
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he  still  asked  that  the  reference  to  his  mother  and  her  “ idolatry  ” be 
omitted,  a request  which  was  refused. 

Various  pieces  of  public  work  were  shared  by  Durham,  e.g.,  presenting 
to  the  King  “ grounds  and  causes  of  a humiliation,”  drawing  up  a Short 
Warning  and  Exhortation  for  the  people  after  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  an 
Information  sent  to  England,  a Letter  to  Presbyteries,  a Remonstrance 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Letters  to  the  Gentlemen  and  Ministers  of 
the  West  (where  the  Covenant  was  more  regarded  than  the  Crown)  ; 
considering  the  present  condition  of  affairs  and  what  should  be  done  ; 
stirring  up  the  Committee  of  Estates  “ that  some  course  may  be  taken  for 
supplie  of  hurt  sogers  ” ; looking  carefully  into  a statement  “ concerning 
the  interverting  of  the  money  for  the  lame  souldiers,”  and  so  on,  none  of 
which  needs  further  notice.  The  purging  of  the  King’s  family  and  the 
appointment  of  more  ministers  to  attend  there  also  claimed  attention, 
three  being  appointed  to  assist  him  at  the  end  of  September,  the  King 
being  then  at  Stirling.  One  wonders  if  Durham  was  considered  not 
quite  zealous  enough  : his  knowledge  of  the  facts  at  Court  might  temper 
his  opinions  ! 

IV 

During  the  next  six  months  Durham’s  attendance  at  Court  was  less 
regular.  His  senior,  Blair,  had  joined  him,  and  while  they  were  the  recog- 
nised ministers  in  ordinary  others  were  associated  for  short  periods. 
Durham’s  health,  too,  was  continuing  to  trouble  him,  and  he  pressed  his 
desire  upon  the  Commission  for  a “ fore-losse  ” 1 to  go  to  Glasgow,  but 
did  not  get  it  at  once.  That  body  was  conducting  a vigorous  correspond- 
ence with  Presbyteries  critical  of  their  actions  regarding  the  admission 
of  Engagers,  etc.,  to  public  employment,  and  Aberdeen  was  so  dissatisfied 
that  a deputation  required  to  go  north.  At  the  same  time  forces  were 
being  raised,  and  the  King  was  on  the  move  : we  find  him  in  Dumbarton, 
then  in  Fife,  then  in  the  North.  Argyle  and  Durham,  being  at  Court,  were 
conveniently  included  in  the  deputation  early  in  March,  and  brought 
back  certain  Heads  agreed  upon  by  them  and  the  critics  there,  but  differ- 
ence of  opinion  emerged  as  to  the  import  of  these,  and  further  discussion 
was  necessary.  From  that,  however,  Durham  at  last  escaped,  the 
Commission,  on  March  18,  granting  him  liberty  “ for  his  health  and 
privat  affaires,  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  service  and  charge  in  attend- 
ing the  King  and  his  familie,  and  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  if  the 
Commission  find  no  cause  to  call  him  back  sooner.”  It  was  the  month  of 
May  before  he  was  again  with  Charles. 

Durham  felt  himself  superseded,  if  not  actually  slighted,  in  the  new 

1 l.e.,  " furlough  ” : in  a sermon  it  is  " forlofl  ” ; and  a contemporary  has  it 
" furlofe.” 
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arrangements  at  Court  [Baillie  feared  “ his  deserting  of  the  King  ” will 
hurt  his  Majesty],  his  health  was  doubtful,  and  his  income  and  future 
position  more  than  uncertain.  His  charge  in  Glasgow  appeared  to  be 
vacated  by  his  appointment  as  King’s  minister,  he  had  no  stipend  or  house, 
and  his  “ numerous  familie  ” were  the  guests  of  Patrick  Gillespie.  There 
were  burdens  on  his  lands  at  Powrie,  and  for  some  years  past  his  rent 
had  been  “ neare  to  nothing.”  His  condition,  accordingly,  was  far  from 
comfortable  or  secure.  When  Professor  Dickson  had  been  translated 
some  months  before  to  Edinburgh,  Durham  had  been  elected  to  his  Chair 
of  Divinity,  but  never  inducted,  Baillie  among  others  holding  that  his 
Court  appointment  precluded  it,  so  that  Ramsay  actually  received  the 
chair,  though  still  retaining  his  ministerial  charge ! Little  wonder  that 
Durham  was  “ violent  for  his  place  ” ! Lacking  church  or  chair,  he 
insisted  that  the  appointment  in  Glasgow  was  still  due  to  him.  There  was 
long  and  tedious  talk  and  correspondence  over  the  affair,  amounting  to 
a pretty  quarrel  of  the  ecclesiastical  kind,  personal  and  prolix.  He  had 
many  friends  in  Glasgow  who  shared  his  view,  and  they  had  sent  him  a 
pressing  invitation  by  letter  and  lip  to  visit  them  during  his  leave — “ the 
Town  and  Congregation  once  and  yet  dear  to  you  . . . dare  not  quit 
their  Interest  in  you,  nor  look  upon  that  Tye  and  Relation  betwixt  you 
and  them  as  dissolved  and  null.”  Many  of  these  friends  were  of  the 
extreme,  or  Remonstrant,  party,  and  opposed  to  the  Public  Resolutions. 
While  Durham  was  himself  neutral,  his  grievance  aggravated  division 
and  embittered  feeling.  Gillespie,  his  host,  was  one  of  their  leaders, 
while  Baillie  was  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is  due  to  Baillie  to  add  that  he 
was  unaware  of  Durham’s  inclination  towards  a Chair  of  Divinity.  The 
Assembly  Records,  dealing  with  the  appointments  of  1650,  were  un- 
fortunately inaccessible,  being  in  Edinburgh,  and  Edinburgh  was  in 
Cromwell’s  hands,  so  that  for  lack  of  authoritative  documents,  opinions, 
recollections  and  impressions  were  all  that  men  had  to  guide  them. 

During  these  few  weeks  in  Glasgow  Durham  had  Cromwell  one  day 
among  his  auditors.  The  General  had  arrived  with  a body  of  troops  on 
Saturday,  April  19,  so  suddenly  that  those  who  wished  to  remove  could 
not  do  so.  Next  day,  quite  unlooked  for,  he  attended  the  High  Inner 
Kirk  in  the  forenoon  and  the  High  Outer  Kirk  in  the  afternoon.  At  the 
latter  service  John  Carstairs  lectured  and  Durham  preached,  “ graciouslie 
and  weell  to  the  times  as  could  have  been  desyred,”  i.e.  he  gave  a “ fair 
enough  testimony  against  the  Sectaries.”  “ Next  day  Cromwell  sent 
for  him,  and  told  him.  That  he  always  thought  Mr  Durham  had  been  a 
more  wise  and  prudent  man,  than  to  meddle  with  Matters  of  publick 
Concern  in  his  Sermons.  To  which  Mr  Durham  answered.  That  it  was 
not  his  Practice  to  bring  publick  Matters  into  the  Pulpit,  but  that  he  judged 
it  both  Wisdom  and  Prudence  in  him  to  speak  his  Mind  upon  that  Head 
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[i.e.  Cromwell’s  Invasion],  seeing  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  in 
his  own  hearing.  Cromwell  dismissed  him  very  civilly,  but  desired  him  to 
forbear  insisting  upon  that  Subject  in  Publick.”  Wodrow  adds  : “ He 
preceived  him  to  be  a very  great  man,  and  in  his  opinion  might  be  chaplain 
to  any  prince  in  Europe,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him 
before.”  The  last  remark  is  clearly  inaccurate : Cromwell  would  know  per- 
fectly well  who  were  with  Charles’  company  at  Court,  and  in  the  narrative 
above  quoted  Durham’s  wisdom  and  prudence  were  already  familiar  to 
him. 

By  the  General’s  express  desire  a conference  was  held  on  Wednesday  : 
since  he  and  his  friends  had  been  unwilling  to  offend  the  ministers  by 
publicly  challenging  and  contradicting  in  church  the  matters  alleged 
against  them,  they  considered  themselves  entitled  at  least  to  be  heard 
in  private.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Cromwell’s  lodging  at  2 o’clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  eight  ministers  attending,  including  Durham. 
There  was  a long  discussion,  and  apparently  some  of  the  southern 
officers  were  shaken  in  their  views.  The  conference  was  continued  to 
the  next  day,  but  about  midnight  the  troops  were  hastily  moved  back  to 
Edinburgh,  and  nothing  further  was  done. 

After  his  furlough  in  Glasgow  Durham  continued  with  the  King  for 
two  months,  but  was  also  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  Commission 
of  Assembly.  He  met  their  deputation  to  his  Majesty  and  discussed  such 
matters  of  unity  and  concord  as  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  by  his  English 
friends,  endeavouring  to  placate  the  restive  Glasgow  brethren  gathered  at 
St  Andrews,  and  conferring  with  those  Edinburgh  ministers  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London  since  Dunbar.  His  Court  connection, 
however,  was  cut  short  when  Charles  took  the  sudden  and  bold  resolve 
to  slip  past  Cromwell  and  strike  direct  for  England.  The  daring  of 
this  “ Start  ” ended  in  the  disaster  at  Worcester  on  the  anniversary 
of  Dunbar,  and  put  an  end  to  Charles’  fortunes  in  the  island  until  the 
death  of  Cromwell  eight  years  later.  Durham  had  offered  the  King  his 
company  to  England,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

References  by  Durham  to  personal  experience  are  tantalisingly  few 
in  his  published  writings,  but  the  opinion  he  held  of  the  service  he  had 
sought  to  discharge  to  the  King  is  fortunately  preserved  in  a letter 
written  in  July  to  Douglas,  the  Moderator  : “ I doubt  not  quhen  men  are 
to  be  named  [i.e.  as  chaplains  by  the  Assembly],  but  yee  will  be  carfull 
to  see  them  such  as  that  taske  requirs,  which  I ingenuously  confesse  does 
not  only  requir  mor  zeall  faithfullnes  and  abilities  then  I have,  but  mor 
then  I could  have  thought  of  before  experience  of  the  snares  and  dis- 
couradgements  which  accompanie  it.”  He  had  tried  faithfully  to  do  his 
duty  in  what  was  an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  position,  but  preach- 
ing in  later  years  about  chaplains,  he  is  silent  as  to  his  own  experience. 
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V 

Durham’s  friends  and  admirers  in  Glasgow  had  been  displeased  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  College  by  the  appointment  of 
Ramsay  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity,  and  the  Town  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  minuted  their  annoyance,  and  wrote  him  a letter  of  sympathy 
and  regret.  His  return  was  greatly  desired.  They  knew  he  was  “ wearie 
of  the  Court,”  and  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  have  him  again  among 
them.  The  stipend  of  £200  from  the  Exchequer,  secured  by  Baillie’s 
influence  in  June,  was  a small  return  for  his  constant  attendance  upon 
the  King,  and  his  affairs  were  still  straitened.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
the  Governors  of  the  University  agreed  to  relieve  the  Principal  and 
Professors  from  their  parochial  charges,  and  this  seemed  to  offer  an 
opening,  but  Durham’s  mind  was  intent  upon  a chair  as  his  right. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  chair  fell  vacant  by  Ramsay’s  death  in  the 
autumn,  other  influences,  especially  the  English,  came  into  play,  and  he 
did  not  receive  the  appointment.  A call  of  sorts  was  presented  to  him 
to  serve  in  the  Inner  Kirk  “ from  time  to  time,  but  in  a louse  way.”  Here, 
however,  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  and  here  his  best  work 
was  done. 

Into  Durham’s  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  and  divisions  of 
this  period  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  : what  savour  these  ever  had  has 
long  been  lost.  His  general  attitude  was  that  of  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  extreme  Protesting  or  Remonstrant  position  where  anything 
less  than  the  Covenant  was  anathema,  but  this  attitude  was  the  result  of 
religious  sympathy  with  the  individuals  of  the  party  rather  than  of 
holding  their  pronounced  politics.  All  that  he  said  and  did  was  tempered 
by  an  aversion,  at  least  as  considerable  as  his  devotion,  from  dispeace  and 
disruption  in  the  Church  in  any  form.  These  conflicting  motives  made 
him  often  neutral,  and  in  those  days  neutrality  was  scarcely  understood 
and  was  little  appreciated.  He  strove  hard  to  unite  all  parties  by  an 
Act  of  Oblivion  and  a fresh  start,  but  days,  even  weeks,  of  meeting  and 
discussion  proved  abortive.  The  factions  of  the  warring  Synod  both 
chose  him  as  Moderator,  but  he  would  accept  the  nomination  only  if  they 
sat  together,  and  they  did.  This  fact  reveals  the  man  more  than  pages 
of  intricate  negotiation.  Comments  by  Baillie  may  fill  up  the  picture  : 
“ Mr  Durham  said  some  little  for  sundrie  points  of  the  Remonstrance, 
...  Mr  Durham  was  a little  ambiguous  . . . What  Mr  Durham  minds  we 
know  not.  . . . We  wish  all  our  fears  of  his  way  may  be  found  vain  . . . 
[he  is]  not  against  us  [but  his]  accomodations”  are  distrusted,  although 
his  support  is  everywhere  recognised  as  weighty.  The  Overtures  for  peace 
were  put  forward  by  Blair,  but  Durham  had  been  the  “ great  counsellor  ” 
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behind  him,  and  while  he  pled  for  them  with  “ power,  great  vehemencie, 
and  subtilitie,”  they  really  had  no  guiding  principle,  but  were  the  despair- 
ing attempt  of  a lover  of  peace  to  end  the  jangling  of  tongues  by  impos- 
sible compromise.  Harm  seemed  to  be  caused  by  Durham’s  “ neutralitie 
professed,  but  reall  joyning  with  the  most  of  the  others  designes.” 

Durham  drew  closer  to  Baillie  as  the  increasing  violence  of  the  Pro- 
testors repelled  him,  his  aristocratic  spirit  rejecting  their  ultra-democratic 
violence,  and  the  other  party  made  certain  concessions,  particularly  the 
ceasing  of  prayer  for  the  King  through  quiet  but  firm  pressure  from  the 
Commonwealth  leaders.  Gradually  he  moves  off  the  stage  and  becomes 
an  onlooker  : his  ministerial  work  comes  first,  his  study,  his  pulpit,  his 
visitation,  his  writing,  and  the  weakness  of  body  which  first  threatened 
during  his  chaplaincy,  made  retirement  increasingly  necessary.  It  was  no 
time  for  weak  men  when  the  names  in  common  use  were  these  : “ Cove- 
nanters, Anti-Covenanters,  Cross-Covenanters,  Puritans,  Babarteres  (?), 
Roundheads,  Auld- homes,  New -homes,  Cross  - Petitioners,  Brownists, 
Separistes,  Sectaries,  Royalists,  Quakers,  Anabaptists.”  In  such  a crowd, 
“ midmen,”  like  Blair  and  Durham,  were  really  a new  party  ! 

The  East  Quarter  of  Glasgow,  with  some  1500  souls,  was  put  under 
Durham’s  charge,  and  in  his  pulpit  work  he  had  his  friend,  Carstairs,  as 
colleague.  Carstairs  was  father  to  a greater  son,  born  in  1649,  wh°  a 
generation  later  showed  Durham’s  spirit  of  compromise,  added  to  a states- 
man’s outlook  and  initiative  which  he  could  not  claim,  and  which  did  so 
much  to  heal  the  stricken  Church  of  Scotland.  The  association  between 
the  colleagues  became  closer  than  that  of  service  and  sympathy  when 
Durham  married,  on  December  14,  1653,  Margaret  Mure,  second  wife 
and  now  widow  of  Zachary  Boyd  of  the  Barony  Kirk,  and  sister  of 
Carstairs’  wife.  These  women  were  daughters  of  William  Mure  of 
Glanderston  in  Renfrewshire,  and  in  the  troubled  days  succeeding  the 
Restoration  were  ardent  conventiclers.  Twenty  years  after  Durham’s 
death  the  widow  was  arrested  for  attending  such  gatherings.  She  sur- 
vived until  1692  or  1693,  dying  well  over  the  Psalmist’s  span.  The  story 
runs  that  she  had  shown  some  partiality  for  Durham  during  Boyd’s  life- 
time, for  when  he  was  dictating  his  will,  and  she  suggested  his  leaving 
something  to  Durham,  Zachary  sarcastically  said  ; “ Na,  na  ! I’ll  lea 
him  what  I canna  keep  frae  him.”  Certainly,  her  widowhood  was  of  the 
briefest. 

It  is  Carstairs  who  records  the  thoroughness  of  Durham’s  work  among 
his  people — his  constant  endeavours  to  be  acquainted  with  their  spiritual 
condition,  his  exercising  of  discipline  faithfully,  dexterously  and  imparti- 
ally, showing  “ moderation,  prudence,  meekness,  lowliness,  and  integrity.” 
When  consulted  by  any  one  on  spiritual  matters  he  listened  well  and  said 
little,  but  sooner  or  later  the  experience  or  difficulty  was  handled  in  the 
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pulpit  to  general  edification.  This  “ Case-Divinity  ” was  much  admired, 
and  friends  encouraged  him  to  develop  it.  His  published  discourses 
show  very  thorough  reading  in  the  early  Fathers  and  the  controversies 
of  the  time,  considerable  thought,  and  much  elaboration  of  division  into 
“ heads  and  particulars.” 

He  preached  at  least  twice  every  week,  often  three  times.  Lectures 
before  sermon  were  also  given  regularly,  and  every  fifth  week  he  took  his 
turn  of  daily  public  lecturing.  There  was  also  visitation  of  the  sick, 
catechising — daily  before  Communion  seasons  — exhorting  of  all  his 
people  from  house  to  house,  a weekly  meeting  with  the  session  for  dis- 
cipline, and  possibly  “ a Contraversie  to  be  handled  before  the  Presby- 
terie,”  while  a considerable  part  of  one  day  each  week  was  set  apart  for 
private  devotion  and  prayer.  During  the  composition  and  writing  of 
his  many  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  he  kept  two  days  every 
week  for  fasting  and  prayer,  that  he  might  better  apprehend  the  teaching 
of  its  spiritual  mysteries.  The  studious  habits  of  the  quiet  book-room 
at  Powrie  House  were  increased,  not  weakened,  by  the  heavy  calls  upon 
a busy  and  popular  city  minister.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  not  merely  a 
very  busy  man,  but  one  with  high  ideals.  He  made  a special  feature  of 
his  sermons  at  Communion  seasons,  which  were  so  highly  valued  that, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,  fourteen  of  them  were  published  as 
The  Unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ,  and  were  frequently  reprinted  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  excelled 
himself  in  devotion  and  power,  his  very  face  shining  as  of  one  who  had 
been  in  the  Mount,  for  his  teaching  was  not  directed  to  fencing  and 
barring,  but  to  inviting  and  attracting,  so  that  “ those  of  the  lowest 
stature  among  them  all  might  have  catcht  hold  of  the  Rope  or  Cord  of 
the  Offer  of  Salvation.”  With  vehement  persuasiveness  and  attractive 
sweetness  the  grace  of  God  was  so  set  before  his  hearers  that  some  thought 
he  went  too  far.  So  high  did  he  set  his  pulpit  work,  and  so  gravely  did 
the  cure  of  souls  lie  upon  him,  that  he  used  to  say  that  if  life  were  granted 
him,  he  would  choose  to  live  nine  years  to  study,  for  preaching  the  tenth 
year.  He  had  four  cares — his  own  spiritual  life,  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
family,  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  furtherance  of  his  ministry. 

Those  old  Scottish  divines  began  their  day  early.  The  Commission 
of  Assembly  met  sometimes  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  a Town  Com- 
mittee of  Glasgow  favoured  the  same  hour ; before  nine  was  not  too  early 
to  invade  a minister’s  privacy  on  public  business.  Possibly  their  active 
day  ended  sooner,  and  the  evenings  were  longer  for  social  engagements 
and  family  pleasures.  Not  that  Durham  was  a very  cheerful  companion 
at  such  times — temperament,  ill-health  and  his  idea  of  the  profession 
were  all  against  him.  “ He  was  a Person  of  the  outmost  Composure  and 
Gravity,  and  scarce  smiled  at  anything.”  William  Guthrie  and  he  were 
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dining  at  a gentleman’s  table  on  one  occasion,  and  the  pleasant,  facetious 
conversation  of  the  former  made  Durham  not  only  smile  but  laugh ! 
After  dinner  came  family  worship,  which  Guthrie  conducted,  astonishing 
all  by  his  seriousness  and  fervency.  “ When  they  rose  from  prayer,  Mr 
Durham  came  to  him  and  embraced  him,  and  said,  ‘ 0 William,  you  are 
a happy  man  ; if  I had  been  soe  daft  as  you  have  been,  I would  not  have 
been  so  serious,  nor  in  any  frame  for  prayer,  for  forty-eight  hours’  ! ” 

Durham  lacked  imagination,  that  is  clear  ; his  sermons  have  no 
sparkle  in  them,  little  of  illustration  or  incident,  nothing  personal  or 
moving.  Very  rarely  does  one  feel  any  thrill  of  eloquence.  Even  his 
perorations  are  dull,  unless  hell’s  horrors  are  his  theme,  yet  there  is  a 
depth  of  spirituality  and  a loftiness  of  Christian  feeling,  a skilful  probing 
of  motive  and  analysis  of  temper,  which  excite  thought  and  aspiration. 
His  preparation  of  mind  and  spirit  was  perfect — the  stream  is  pure  and 
strong,  straight  and  deep,  if  without  ripple  and  light — and  his  matter  was 
read  and  re-read  for  generations.  “ He  liked  not  to  soar  and  hide  him- 
self from  the  Hearers  in  a cloud  of  words,”  i.e.  he  was  not  a “ popular 
preacher.”  He  was  a weighty  preacher — possibly  a heavy  one — and  had 
he  been  able  to  combine  grace  with  his  gifts,  attractive  and  pungent  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth  with  seriousness  and  strength,  he  would  have  been 
“ a very  rare  and  singular  man  ” in  his  generation. 

Extremely  modest  and  humble,  he  never  strove  for  plaudits  or  praise 
by  fine  phrase  or  by  playing  upon  the  emotions  ; intent  upon  the  matter, 
he  left  style  alone.  One  day,  as  he  and  Andrew  Gray  were  walking  to- 
gether to  their  duties  in  church,  and  noticed  crowds  thronging  to  the 
service  of  the  latter  compared  with  the  very  few  who  were  going  to  hear 
himself,  he  said,  “ Brother,  I perceive  you  are  like  to  have  a throng  Church 
this  day.”  Gray’s  answer,  “ Truly,  Brother,  they  are  Fools  to  leave  you 
and  come  to  me,”  brought  the  reply,  ‘‘Not  so,  dear  Brother,  for  a minister 
can  receive  no  such  Honour  and  Success  in  his  Ministry,  except  it  be  given 
him  from  Heaven.  I rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached,  and  that  his  King- 
dom and  Interest  is  getting  ground,  and  that  his  Honour  and  Esteem 
doth  increase,  tho’  my  Esteem  in  Peoples  Hearts  should  decrease,  and 
be  diminished,  for  I am  content  to  be  anything,  so  that  Christ  may  be  all 
in  all.”  His  voice  also  was  weak,  and  so  conscious  was  he  of  his  lack  of 
attractiveness  that  he  had  a constant  apprehension  of  his  congregation 
running  out  any  day  ! 

His  analysis  of  the  ministerial  mind  and  office  is  acute  and  practical. 
Success  is  not  always  in  accord  with  effort,  since  so  much  depends  upon 
the  ripeness  of  the  field  one  labours  in.  One  may  be  only  ploughing  stiff 
fallow  for  another  to  sow  and  reap — ‘‘are  not  many  Preached  blind,  deaff, 
and  hard  ? ” A minister’s  joy  comes  when  he  sees  his  labour  is  not  in 
vain,  but  his  peace  is  independent  of  results,  resulting  simply  from  the 
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“ faithful  discharge  of  his  office.”  He  was  fully  awake  to  the  dangers 
of  popularity  : “ Of  all  men  in  the  world.  Ministers  are  most  obnoxious 
to  the  tentation  of  vanity,  and  seeking  approbation  from  others.  . . . 
Pride  is  especially  incident  to  Church-men.  . . . This  is  suspicious-like,  when 
a Minister  so  acteth  in  Ministeriall  duties,  as  if  there  were  no  more  called- 
for,  than  the  throughing  of  what  is  publick  before  men.”  Ministers  who 
undertake  charges  for  which  they  are  clearly  unfitted  are  virtually  guilty 
of  theft,  consuming  what  they  have  not  earned.  “ To  expect  a Church 
free  of  unworthy  Officers,  or  Members,  and  to  defer  Church-union  there- 
upon, is  to  expect  the  barn-floor  shall  be  without  chaff.” 

In  spite  of  his  lack  of  style,  emotion  and  incident,  many  greatly 
appreciated  his  thoroughness  of  study,  his  searching  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  precision  of  exposition.  In  his  course  of  Lectures  or  Sermons 
he  had  admirers  who  strove  to  take  down  all  he  said,  and  in  some  cases 
the  notes  of  these  ordinary  hearers — ‘‘no  schollars” — were  all  his  editor 
had  to  work  upon  when  it  came  to  printing.  Others  of  his  papers  were 
faithfully  preserved  by  his  wife  and  so  became  available  for  publication. 


VI 

Durham’s  modesty  restrained  him  from  sending  his  Sermons  to  the 
Press,  but  his  Lectures  on  the  Revelation  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  Baillie  and  many  others  encouraged  him  to  print  them,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Higgins,  the  Edinburgh  printer.  But  his  health 
gave  way  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  aggravated  by  ‘‘  a great  burden 
of  continuall  preaching,”  due  to  the  absence  of  some  of  his  brethren  from 
the  city,  and  the  correction  and  revision  of  these  Lectures  put  a great 
strain  upon  him.  At  the  beginning  of  1658  he  was  confined  to  his  room, 
and  by  May  he  had  to  take  himself  to  bed  “ of  a lent  feaver  and  deduc- 
tion.” During  his  illness  the  early  sheets  of  the  book  came,  but  he  never 
saw  the  end  of  it — indeed  he  was  unable  to  revise  thoroughly  all  the 
manuscript  itself.  These  Lectures  include  numerous  “ Digressions  ” or 
‘‘Essays”  on  topics  which  arose  during  the  exposition,  but  which  re- 
quired more  extended  treatment,  and  so  were  never  given  from  the  pulpit, 
as  the  Lectures  were,  “ one  every  Lord’s  Day  before  Sermon.”  One  of 
these  Digressions  grew  upon  his  hands  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
a separate  volume — the  Treatise  concerning  Scandal — which  was  printed, 
after  his  death,  as  The  Dying  Man’s  Testament  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
a name  he  had  himself  humbly  and  gravely  chosen.  The  MS.  of  this 
book  had  been  sent  to  Blair  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  for  the  Press,  and 
it  was  returned  just  before  his  death.  Blair  calls  it  “ the  last  labour  of 
this  precious  man  of  God,”  ‘‘his  swan-like  Song.”  “At  the  dictating 
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of  this  Part,  the  infirmity  of  the  decaying  tabernacle  was  so  great,  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  labour  of  writing  with  his  own  hand,  but  being 
now  ripe  for  glory,  and  having  entered  into  the  suburbs  of  Heaven,  he 
breathed  out  his  wise  and  godly  thoughts  to  a borrowed  pen.” 

During  his  prolonged  illness  his  colleague,  Carstairs,  pressed  him  very 
hard  to  nominate  his  successor — “ he  took  it  weell  near  for  ane  oracle  of 
God  ” — and  the  magistrates  concurred  in  this  desire,  binding  themselves 
even  by  a minute  to  call  whom  he  recommended.  A few  days  before  the 
parting  came  he  called  for  the  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  named  three 
— none  of  them  suitable,  in  Baillie’s  opinion — and  the  least  unfit  of  these, 
Ralph  Rodgers,  did  actually  succeed.  Durham’s  religion  had  never  been 
of  the  sunny  type,  and  his  last  days  brought  “ some  measure  of  darkness.” 
To  his  colleague  he  said  : “ Brother,  for  all  I have  preached  and  written, 
there  is  but  one  Scripture  I can  remember  or  dare  grip  unto  ; tell  me, 
if  I dare  lay  the  weight  of  my  salvation  upon  it,  Whosoever  cometh  to 
me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out  ? ” Carstairs  answered  him  : “You  may 
depend  upon  it,  tho’  you  had  a thousand  Salvations  at  hazard.”  A little 
before  he  fell  asleep  he  desired  one  of  those  who  stood  by  to  write  for  a 
close  to  the  Revelation  Commentary  these  words : “ And  now,  O my 
soul,  when  all  sayes  ‘ Come,’  and  concurres  in  a sweet  harmony,  seeing 
thou  hast  heard,  and  dost  hear  the  Call  of  the  Gospel,  say  with  the  Bride 
and  with  the  Spirit,  ‘ Even  so,  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Come  quickly.’  ” 

Thus  died  on  Friday,  June  25, 1658,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
“the  eminently  pious,  learned  and  judicious  Mr  James  Durham,  whose 
Labours  did  always  aim  at  the  Advancement  of  Practical  Religion,  and 
whose  Praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  Churches  of  God  both  at 
home  and  Abroad.”  So  wrote  his  biographer  nearly  a century  after  his 
death,  but  even  in  the  years  immediately  following  it  his  editors  describe 
him  in  the  highest  terms  as  “that  learned,  laborious  and  faithfull  Servant 
of  Jesus  Christ  ” ; “ that  singularly  faithfull  and  wise  Servant  of  Jesus 
Christ ; ” “that  Faithful,  Fruitful,  and  Famous  Minister  of  the  Gospel;  ” 
“ that  able  Minister  of  the  New  Testament ; ” “ Judicious  Durham  ; ” 
“ Desirable  Durham.”  These  seem  to  sum  him  up. 

For  six  generations  after  Durham’s  death  his  sermons,  expositions  and 
devotional  writings  were  a delight  and  a strength  to  the  religious  of  his 
land.  The  heavy  folios  were  in  the  book-rooms  of  ministers,  but  in  the 
homes  of  the  burghers,  farmers  and  peasants  were  the  sturdy  quartos 
and  decent  octavos  which  stood  a deal  of  handling,  while  “ the  dear  and 
dumpy  twelves”  bore  the  names  of  fair  members  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
“ Margaret  Primross  ought  this  book,”  1688,  is  typical  of  the  time. 
Eleven  titles  stand  under  Durham’s  name,  seventy-one  editions  of  these 
have  been  noted,  twenty-six  printing  presses  in  eight  towns  of  Scotland, 
England  and  Holland  were  engaged  upon  them,  and  not  one  of  the  decades 
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from  his  death  until  the  beginning  of  last  century  is  without  at  least 
one  of  his  books — a century  and  a half  ! Some  of  them  ran  into  so  many 
editions  that  later  editors  were  uncertain  as  to  the  number  already  in 
existence,  and  the  list  is  still  open  to  addition  and  correction.  Even  in 
the  trying  years  which  followed  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  until 
the  Revolution  Settlement  of  1688,  over  twenty  editions  were  issued  from 
Scottish  presses,  in  addition  to  half  a dozen  from  London  and  Holland. 
Durham  was  no  fighter — his  life  shows  no  trace  of  the  strength  or  courage 
of  the  polemical  ecclesiastic,  but  the  faith  and  resolution  of  Scottish  piety 
were  fed  by  his  spiritual  teaching  from  the  printed  page.  When  the 
ministers  whom  the  people  loved  were  silenced  or  expelled  from  their 
parishes,  townsfolk  and  country  folk  found  in  Durham  food  for  the  soul 
very  different  from  the  feckless  stuff  of  the  curates.  His  preaching  had 
given  him  a high  place  in  the  public  regard.  Sir  James  Turner  classes 
him  with  Dickson,  Baillie  and  Gillespie  as  “ all  mightie  members  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland”  in  crying  up  “ King  Christ,”  and  in  his  death  he  found 
now  a wider  audience  in  print  than  his  voice  had  ever  reached. 

From  the  notes  of  admiring  friends  or  from  Durham’s  own  MSS. 
Carstairs  edited  most  of  his  books,  while  prefaces  were  supplied  by  brother 
divines,  Scots  and  English,  who  appreciated  his  work  and  respected  his 
memory.  Dedications,  addressed  in  most  cases  to  devout  women  of 
rank,  were  also  prefixed  to  them.  We  find  “ My  Lady  Dutches  of  Rothes, 
and  her  Graces  Eldest  Daughter  the  Countess  of  Rothes  ” ; “ My 
Lady  Cochran,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Cassils  and  my  Lady  of  Lochend, 
daughter  to  the  late  Lord  Alexander ; ” “ Madam  Jean  Cockbume,  Lady  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith-Mareshal ; ” and 
“ My  Lady  Marquess  of  Argile,”  “ who  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  author,”  and  to  whose  ‘‘noble  and  much-noted  sister-in-law,  my 
Lady  Vice  Countess  of  Kenmure  ” Durham  had  signified  his  purpose  of 
dedicating  his  piece  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  name  of  “ William 
Earl  of  Craford  ” also  appears,  and  there  is  pathos  in  a dedication  of  1685, 
Domino  Alexandro  Durhamo,  Domino  de  Largo,  Clarissimi  Author  is  Filio 
Germano  et  ex  multis  quos  illi  Deus  gratiose  dederat  liberis  nunc  tantum 
super  stiti.”  1 

1 For  a complete  "Bibliography  of  James  Durham,  1622-1658,”  by  the  writer, 
see  the  Papers  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society,  1918.  Also,  “ Scripture 
Exposition  in  Scotland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  S.C.H.S.  Records,  I,  97-m. 


